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POUGHKEEPSIE 


This  is  Vassar  at  work  and  at  play  from  its  opening  to  the  present. 
Naturally  no  Vassar  student  or  alumna  will  accept  this  book  as  com¬ 
plete  history,  nor  is  it  so  intended.  Two  limitations  have  governed 
the  choice  of  contents:  lack  of  pictorial  material  representing  the 
intellectual  side  of  college  life  and,  in  the  early  days,  an  actual  scarcity 
of  photographs.  Some  of  the  aspects  we  have  omitted  are  covered  in 
Agnes  Rogers’  amusing  and  informative  new  book,  Vassar  Women. 

The  pursuit  of  knowledge,  though  the  chief  aim  of  the  college,  does 
not  lend  itself  to  pictures.  We  can,  for  instance,  quote  an  early  com¬ 
ment  on  debate,  but  we  can  give  no  illustrations  of  debating  which 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  major  intellectual  activities  of  Vassar 
students.  The  1865  Prospectus  of  Vassar  Female  College  stated  that: 
“Oratory  and  debate  are  not  feminine  accomplishments;  and  there 
will  be  nothing  in  the  college  arrangements  to  encourage  the  practice 
of  them.”  Another  early  prospectus  defined  the  spheres  of  a  lady  as 
“hers  to  refine,  illumine,  purify,  adorn— not ...  to  govern  or  contend.” 

In  the  early  days  of  the  college  photography  as  an  art  was  young. 
No  amateur  was  on  hand  to  snap  informal  shots  and  perpetuate  living 
history.  Formal  photographs  (time  exposures  at  that)  were  taken  by 
professional  photographers  under  the  strictest  supervision  of  the  col¬ 
lege  authorities.  Although  the  trustees  had  voted  to  spend  money  in 
advertising  the  new  college  in  such  papers  as  Boston’s  Christian  Wit¬ 
ness  and  Watchman  and  Reflector,  New  York’s  Evangelist,  Chicago’s 
Christian  Times  and  Albany’s  Country  Gentleman,  nevertheless  pub¬ 
licity,  especially  by  means  of  pictures,  was  for  many  years  regarded 
with  suspicion.  In  1895  the  trustees  voted  that  “grounds  are  private, 
outside  bicyclers  are  not  admitted.”  If  they  were  stern  with  pleasure- 
seekers  how  much  more  strict  they  must  have  been  with  demon 
photographers. 

By  the  late  nineties  students  were  taking  pictures  and  having  blue 
prints  made.  Happily  some  kept  their  films  and  to  their  preservation 
we  owe  the  early  Field  Day  scenes,  for  example,  which  no  male  pho¬ 
tographer  would  have  been  allowed  to  see,  much  less  photograph. 

We  have  checked  and  rechecked  the  captions  but  we  have  had  to 
depend  in  many  instances  on  memory.  Memories,  like  opinions,  differ 
and  if  any  factual  mistakes  have  been  made,  we  urgently  request  that 
you  send  corrections  to  us  so  that  the  library  will  have  them  on  record. 
We  also  have  a  feeling  that  many  superb  pictures  are  extant  in  alum- 


nae  attics.  We  mourn  their  absence  from  these  pages,  but  we  urge 
that  they  be  now  uncovered  and  given  to  the  Vassar  library.  The  100th 
Anniversary  will  soon  be  here  and  then  perhaps  an  even  more  com¬ 
plete  pictorial  history  of  the  college  can  be  published. 

It  was  with  real  regret  that  we  finally  decided  not  to  give  the  names 
of  individuals  in  these  pictures,  unless  they  were  personalities  well- 
known  to  generations  of  students.  Except  for  the  very  early  college 
personalities  no  formal  portraits  have  been  used. 

Life  at  Vassar  is  the  cooperative  effort  of  many  alumnae.  Sincere 
thanks  are  due  to  all  those  who  sent  in  photographs  whether  they 
could  be  used  or  not. 

Katharine  Smith  ’36  spent  three  months  in  helping  to  collect  pho¬ 
tographic  material,  in  making  new  contact  prints  from  old  films,  in 
rephotographing  original  pictures.  Her  knowledge  of  photography 
and  equipment  have  been  indispensable. 

Cornelia  M.  Raymond  ’83  has  been  a  constant  help  in  time  of 
trouble.  It  is  from  her  rich  store  of  college  records  that  most  of  the 
quotations  have  come,  from  her  lively  memory  that  many  of  the  old 
pictures  have  been  verified. 

Harriet  Anderson  ’03  and  Carol  Fleming  ’06  have  been  invaluable 
collaborators  in  helping  to  arrange  the  material  and  write  the  cap¬ 
tions.  Without  the  assistance  of  their  ready  pens,  their  happy  choice 
of  expression,  and  their  memories  of  the  “Naughty  Naughts”  the  book 
would  not  have  been  what  it  is. 

Fanny  Borden  ’98  and  Dorothy  Plum  ’22  of  the  Vassar  Library  have 
given  the  most  cordial  assistance.  Agnes  Rogers  Allen  ’16  has  given 
encouragement  and  useful  advice  from  her  fund  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  editing  photographic  books.  Lillian  Parrish  ’25  and  Katharine 
Keyes  ’25  have  kindly  helped  to  collect  historical  material.  And  finally, 
Frederica  Pisek  Barach  ’25,  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Seventy- 
Fifth  Publications,  has  given  generously  of  her  time  and  experience 
in  the  final  editing. 

To  one  and  all  the  editor  is  deeply  indebted. 


Marion  Bacon  ’22,  Editor 


LIFE  AT  VASSAR 


1.  This  daguerreotype  of  Matthew  Vassar  shows  a  self-made  man  who 
combined  caution  and  astuteness  of  judgment  with  deep  sympathies  and 
wide  vision. 

The  Founder  did  not  lack  a  sense  of  the  dramatic.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on  February  26,  1861,  he  presented  his  col¬ 
leagues  with  a  small  tin  box  (together  with  the  key)  containing  deeds  and 
securities  amounting  to  $408,000,  one-half  of  his  entire  estate.  Mr.  Vas- 
sar’s  gift  was  made  without  restrictions.  His  refusal  to  be  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  was  characteristic  of  his  whole  attitude.  Though 
of  Baptist  persuasion  himself  he  wanted  the  college  to  be  non-sectarian; 
and  though  he  himself  did  not  dance  he  considered  it  a  healthy  exercise. 
But  then  as  the  Founder  said  himself,  “Progress  is  my  watchword.” 


VASSAR 


2.  Although  Mr.  Vassar’s  interest  in  women’s  education  was  probably 
first  awakened  by  his  niece  Lydia  Booth,  it  was  Milo  P.  Jewett,  a  Pough¬ 
keepsie  educator,  who  persistently  presented  the  idea  of  a  college  for 
women  to  him,  and  who  subsequently  became  its  president  during  its 
building  period,  1861-1864.  Mr.  Vassar  had  considered  a  hospital,  a 
library  and  various  other  projects  that  would  enlist  the  active  support  of 
his  nephews,  Matthew  Vassar,  Jr.  and  John  Guy  Vassar.  Possibly  what 
carried  the  day  for  the  college  was  Mr.  Jewett’s  argument  that  if  Mr. 
Vassar  spent  his  money  on  city  projects  his  name  would  be  remembered 
only  in  the  city  of  Poughkeepsie,  whereas  if  he  founded  a  college  for 
women  his  name  would  be  known  the  world  over. 


75  YEARS  IN  PICTURES 
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3.  Matthew  Vassar’s  brewery  that 
made  the  famous  ale  that  made  the 
funds  that  made  the  college. 

It  was  on  June  4,  1861,  the  day  of 
Fort  Sumter’s  fall,  that  Matthew  Vas- 
sar  dug  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  for 
the  foundation  of  Main  Building  on 
the  site  of  a  former  race  track.  This 
simple  ceremony  he  prefaced  by  ex¬ 
pressing  “the  great  pleasure  he  derived 
from  the  fact  that  his  long  cherished 
purpose  was  now  to  be  practically  illus¬ 
trated  and  from  the  faith  that  the  Col¬ 
lege  would  ultimately  prove  a  blessing 
to  the  sex  for  whom  it  was  designed 
and  to  the  world  at  large.”  The  Rever¬ 
end  Dr.  Howard  Malcolm  who  “hap¬ 
pened  to  be  present”  invoked  the  Di¬ 
vine  blessing. 

Vassar  Female  College  (the  institu¬ 
tion  was  relieved  of  the  odium  of  the 
term  Female  in  1867)  was  opened  Sep¬ 


tember  26,  1865,  under  the  presidency 
of  John  H.  Raymond.  The  delay, 
caused  by  the  continuance  of  the  Civil 
War,  was  deeply  regretted  by  Mr.  Vas¬ 
sar  who  feared  that  before  the  opening 
his  own  head  “would  be  sleeping  be¬ 
neath  the  clods  of  the  valley.” 

The  plans  for  the  Main  Building 
were  drawn  by  James  Renwick,  Jr., 
who  based  his  design  on  the  Tuileries. 
The  Main  Building,  Observatory,  and 
Gate  Lodge  were  ready  for  the  opening 
in  1865,  and  the  Riding  School  and 
Calisthenium  was  completed  during 
the  first  year. 

At  a  distance  of  400  feet  from  the 
Main  Building  was  the  Boiler  and  Gas 
House  which  furnished  all  buildings 

O 

on  the  campus  with  both  heat  and 
light,  Vassar  College  being  the  first  in¬ 
stitution  in  the  world  to  be  heated  by 
a  central  plant  in  a  separate  building. 
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LIFE  AT  VASSAR 
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4,  5.  Above  is  a  contemporary  artist’s 
conception  of  the  landscaping.  On  the 
left  is  the  actuality,  looking  towards  the 
Gate  Lodge.  In  the  Miscellany  of  1873 
a  student  wrote,  “The  artist  who 
sketched  the  picture  of  our  college 
building  as  shown  on  the  first  page  of 
the  catalogue  must  have  looked  with 
the  eye  of  faith  to  see  waving  elms  and 
flourishing  maples.  .  .  .  The  eye  of  flesh 
sees  only  here  and  there  amidst  the 
growing  corn  and  trailing  pumpkin 
vines  a  few  slender  twigs.  We  can  never 
picture  our  great-great-grandchildren 
wandering  under  spreading  boughs.” 


75  YEARS  IN  PICTURES 
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6.  This  is  the  Main  Building,  (always 
referred  to  as  The  College),  in  1872, 
seven  years  after  the  opening  of  its 
doors  to  353  students.  The  evergreens 
show  an  encouraging  growth;  and 
plank  walks  from  the  building  to  the 
Porter’s  Lodge  (later  replaced  by  flag¬ 
ging)  cover  the  original  gravel  paths. 
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LIFE  AT  VASSAR 


7.  Another  view  of  Main  Building, 
taken  in  1880,  shows  how  stark  but  im¬ 
pressive  it  must  have  looked  to  the  pas¬ 
serby,  as  he  drove  along  the  dusty  pub¬ 
lic  road.  Here  is  a  scene  on  Mill  Cove 
Pond  (now  less  picturesquely  called  the 
Vassar  Lake).  The  three  in  a  boat  are 
certainly  enjoying  themselves  even 
though  they  did  have  to  pay  25c  for  40 
minutes  of  pleasure.  Just  two  years 
later,  because  of  student  agitation,  the 
trustees  voted  that  the  boats  should 
thereafter  be  free  of  charge. 


7  5  YEARS  IN  PICTURES 
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8.  In  this  picture  taken  in  1888,  note 
the  dignity  and  beauty  of  the  original 
entrance  which  led  into  the  hall  and 
parlors  on  the  second  floor.  (The  first 
floor  was  regarded  as  the  basement). 
The  awnings  are  on  the  President’s 
house  which  occupied  three  stories  to 
the  right  of  the  portico.  The  towers  at 
the  left  contained,  up  to  the  third  floor, 
apartments  for  married  professors. 
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LIFE  AT  VASSAR 


9.  To  convert  a  mass  of  masonry  into  a  living  college  was  John 
Howard  Raymond’s  job— a  task  which  he  performed  with  wisdom, 
tolerance,  unfailing  courage  and  humor.  President  Raymond  was 
in  delicate  health  and  no  longer  young  in  1864  when  he  undertook 
his  gigantic  task  of  organization.  He  had  little  secretarial  help  in 
writing  the  hundreds  of  necessary  letters  in  an  age  when  letter 
writing  was  an  art,  not  merely  a  means  of  communication.  There 
were  not  many  moments  of  leisure  in  his  fourteen  years  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  but  here  he  is  in  one  of  them,  perhaps  dipping  into  the  Shake¬ 
speare  which  according  to  contemporary  accounts  he  read  aloud 
divinely.  The  picture  shows  him  in  the  formal  clothes  he  habitually 
wore.  He  never  appeared  in  his  cap  and  gown.  His  wife  remarked 
that  even  if  foreigners  wanted  to  look  like  apes,  he  didn’t  have  to. 


15  YEARS  IN  PICTURES 
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10.  Hannah  W.  Lyman  was  President  Raymond’s  choice  of  a 
lady  principal  to  act  as  a  model  and  guide  to  all  feminine  accomp¬ 
lishments,  and  to  be  herself  the  epitome  of  social  elegance.  A  glance 
at  her  picture,  taken  in  1867,  shows  a  stately  and  gracious  lady.  Her 
snow  white  hair  is  curled  in  the  fashion  of  the  day  and  crowned 
with  a  dainty  cap,  from  which  long  streamers  float  over  the  filmy 
shawl.  Her  hands  are  gloved,  as  indeed  they  were  at  all  college 
functions,  and  a  voluminous  skirt  effectively  demonstrates  her  own 
words  that  ladies  were  not  supposed  to  have  feet.  Students,  awed  by 
her  power  and  presence,  subdued  their  voices  and  remembered 
their  manners  during  the  six  years  of  Miss  Lyman’s  vigilant  rule. 
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11.  Note  the  black  walnut  double 
bed,  the  small  table  placed  squarely  in 
the  center  of  the  carpet,  the  sofa,  the 
wall  brackets,  and  pictures  hung  by 
cords  in  this  “private  apartment” 
shared  by  two  students  in  the  south 
wing  of  Main  about  1875. 

The  young  ladies  of  this  era  were  not 
allowed  to  light  the  gas  in  their  own 
rooms  or  elsewhere  at  any  time  be¬ 
tween  the  retiring  bell  at  10  p.m.  and 
the  rising  bell,  except  for  sickness  or 
some  unavoidable  necessity.  Nor  were 
they  allowed  to  rise  and  study  before 
6  a.m.  without  the  consent  of  the  Resi¬ 
dent  Physician.  By  1884  it  is  reported 
that  this  rule  was  frequently  broken. 


7  5  YEARS  IN  PICTURES 
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12.  This  is  an  extreme  example  of  the 
acquisitive  instinct  in  a  student’s  room 
in  Strong  Hall  about  1898.  Not  only  is 
most  of  the  wall  space  covered,  but  the 
enterprising  owner  has  begun  to  pin 
treasures  on  the  curtain.  The  occupant 
of  the  room  must  have  been  a  girl  of 
wide  interests.  The  golf  clubs  in  the 
fashionable  plaid  bag  suggest  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  new  game  just  introduced 
at  Vassar,  while  the  banjo  lies  handy 
for  a  leisure  moment.  The  hat  on  the 
Bagdad  couch  cover  is  saucier  than  the 
stiff  straw  sailors  of  the  period. 
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LIFE  AT  VASSAR 


13.  The  library  annex,  added  as  a 
nose  to  Main  in  1891-92,  ruined  the 
design  of  the  building,  but  alleviated 
the  library’s  growing  pains.  Here  is  the 
interior  about  1898,  over  what  is  now 
the  Soap  Palace.  The  Miscellany  of 
1895  complains:  “Students  hide  away 
books  for  future  use.  Students  gossip 
and  giggle  in  the  library.  The  silence  of 
the  library  should  be  sacredly  kept.” 

The  new  wing  was  the  gift  of  F.  F. 
Thompson,  the  trustee  whom  the  girls 
affectionately  called  “Uncle  Fred.”  His 
gifts  were  extensive  and  imaginative:  a 
bicycle  for  the  use  of  the  students  in 
'‘893;  Vassar  souvenir  spoons  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  senior  class;  the  first  type¬ 
writer;  and  annual  trips  to  Mohonk. 


14.  The  interior  of  the  early 
chapel  showing  the  organist  in 
action.  The  Madonna  di  Foligno, 
one  of  four  pictures  of  great  mas¬ 
ters  copied  by  Emma  C.  Church, 
dominates  the  scene.  Though  it 
cost  $1,200  and  reflects  “the  very 
soul  of  Raphael,”  the  faculty  in 
1865  had  the  temerity  to  suggest 
to  the  trustees  that  it  “should  not 
form  the  front  of  the  organ  to  be 
erected  in  the  chapel.”  This  sug¬ 
gestion  was  tabled! 


75  YEARS  IN  PICTURES 
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15.  The  Main  dining  room  about  1889.  Close  observation  will  reveal  the  casters 
and  spoon-holders.  The  tables  seated  ten  girls,  each  of  whom  had  her  regular  place. 
Although  the  food  was  abundant,  complaints  about  it  date  back  to  the  very  beginning. 
In  1877  the  Students’  Association  voted  that  the  steward  “be  requested  to  improve  the 
Sunday  fare,  and  that  in  case  he  refused  to  banish  Irish  stew,  meat  pie,  and  other  ob¬ 
noxious  dishes,  the  students  would  refuse  to  taste  them  for  some  time.” 


16.  There  was  beefsteak  for  dinner  in  Main  dining  room  on  the  evening  of  Febru¬ 
ary  12,  1918.  Several  hundred  students  and  faculty  were  eating  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  a  defective  flue  from  the  broilers  was  already  precipitating  the  famous  fire  which 
virtually  gutted  the  rear  wing  of  Main.  This  photograph,  taken  from  the  door  of  the 
assembly  hall  (formerly  chapel)  on  the  floor  above  the  dining  room,  shows  the  chapel 
pews  in  the  galleries,  but  massed  wreckage  hides  a  view  of  the  dining  room  below. 

Prodigious  feats  of  strength  were  performed  by  undergraduates  that  night.  Though 
four  students  carried  a  steel  filing  cabinet  as  far  as  the  President’s  House,  it  required 
six  janitors  to  lug  it  back.  A  massive  table,  carried  out  intact  from  a  third  floor  office 
had  to  have  its  legs  removed  before  it  could  be  brought  in  again. 
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LIFE  AT  VASSAR 


17.  When  President  Raymond  was 
planning  his  first  facnlty  he  expressed 
the  hope  of  obtaining  Maria  Mitchell 
“if  wre  can  afford  such  a  costly  luxury.” 
This  is  the  “costly  luxury,”  with  her 
gentle  Quaker  father,  William  Mitch¬ 
ell,  shortly  after  she  became  Professor 
of  Astronomy.  Her  salary  was  $800  a 
year  with  room  and  board  for  herself 
and  father,  about  half  the  amount  paid 


to  men  professors.  Maria  Mitchell’s 
face  confirms  the  reports  of  her  “gen¬ 
uineness,”  her  strength  of  character, 
her  lively  intelligence  and  good  hu¬ 
mor.  She  was  always  ready  to  hear  a 
good  story  or  engage  in  witty  conversa¬ 
tion.  She  was  an  example  of  her  own 
philosophy,  “Study  as  if  you  were  go¬ 
ing  to  live  forever;  live  as  if  you  were 
going  to  die  tomorrow.” 


75  YEARS  IN  PICTURES 
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18.  The  senior  class  in  astronomy  in 
1868.  Mary  W.  Whitney,  who  was  to 
succeed  Miss  Mitchell  as  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  is  seated  at  the  table.  All  of 
them  look  as  if  they  were  fully  aware 
that  the  success  or  failure  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  higher  education  for  women 
rested  on  their  shoulders. 
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LIFE  AT  VA  SSAR 


19.  The  Observatory  was  the  pride 
and  joy  of  early  Vassar.  It  was 
equipped  at  the  opening  of  the  college 
with  a  telescope  second  in  size  only  to 
the  one  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
Here  it  is  in  1878  serving  as  a  back¬ 
ground  to  an  absorbing  game  of  cro¬ 
quet.  Both  spectators  and  contestants 
are  well  protected  from  the  sun  either 
by  hats  or  parasols,  for  the  trees  are 
still  too  small  to  cast  much  shade. 


75  YEARS  IN  PICTURES 
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20.  Maria  Mitchell,  in  characteristic  pose,  is  about  to  go  into 
action.  Her  assistant,  Mary  W.  Whitney,  in  buttoned  boots  and  con¬ 
fining  dress,  stands  ready  to  mount  the  step  ladder.  This  picture  was 
taken  about  the  time  of  Miss  Mitchell’s  retirement  in  1888  after 
years  of  success  and  appreciation.  By  1871  the  trustees  had  increased 
her  salary  to  $2,500,  and  in  1886  the  alumnae  had  raised  $10,000  to 
establish  a  Maria  Mitchell  endowment  fund. 
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21.  When  the  Riding  School  and  Cal- 
istheneum  was  finished  in  1866  the 
New  York  Times  described  it  as  “the 
most  beautifnl  in  this  country  second 
in  size  only  to  West  Point.”  In  this  pic¬ 


ture,  taken  from  Sunset  Hill  about 
1870,  the  secrets  of  the  stable  are  clear¬ 
ly  shown:  the  livery  entrance;  and 
around  the  corner  to  the  right,  a  load 
of  hay  for  the  24  hungry  horses.  The 
building  contained  in  addition  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  a  bowling  alley,  a  music  hall,  a 
billiard  room,  dressing  rooms,  an  in¬ 
door  tanbark  riding  ring,  and  four 
dwelling  apartments  for  employees. 


22.  The  Baroness  von  Seldeneck,  wife 
of  Vassar’s  first  riding  master,  is  in  the 
correct  habit  of  the  late  sixties,  ready 
to  ride  with  the  students  around  the 
Circle,  or  perhaps  to  chaperone  the 
more  advanced  farther  afield.  The  Bar¬ 
on  was  a  former  Prussian  cavalry  officer 
who  had  fought  for  the  North  in  the 
Civil  War.  His  name  crops  up  often  in 
the  early  trustee  minutes  because  of  his 
frequent  “pecuniary  trouble.”  The 
oddest  reference  to  him  is  this  entry: 
“Baron  von  Seldeneck  has  to  pay  $30 
per  month  for  hay  consumed  by  him.” 


7  5  YEARS  IN  PICTURES 
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23.  The  riding  school  was  not  a  finan¬ 
cial  success,  so  after  six  years  it  was 
closed,  to  the  indignation  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  who  wrote,  “The  glory  of  Vassar 
has  departed.  Its  Riding  School  is  no 
more.  False  economy.  Would  the  art 
gallery  be  abolished  if  it  did  not  pay?’’ 

In  1880,  at  the  time  of  this  picture, 
the  old  Calistheneum  was  called  the 
Museum.  It  had  been  transformed  for 
the  use  of  the  Departments  of  Natural 
History,  Painting  and  Drawing,  Physi¬ 
cal  Training,  and  for  the  art  gallery. 
Notice  that  the  entrance  that  is  used 
today  did  not  then  exist.  Few  buildings 
on  the  campus  have  undergone  so 
many  changes  of  name.  It  has  been 
known  in  turn  as  Music  Hall,  Assembly 
Hall,  and  Avery  Hall. 
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24.  Henry  van  Ingen  came  to  the  col¬ 
lege  in  1865  as  Professor  of  Drawing 
and  Painting  at  a  salary  of  $1,500,  and 
remained  until  his  retirement  in  1898. 
Here  is  the  delightful  Dutchman  with 
two  attentive  students  down  by  the 
lake  in  1889.  It  is  purely  coincidence 
that  the  one  with  the  smart  braidwork 
bears  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a 
well-known  teacher  in  the  Art  depart¬ 
ment  of  today. 
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25.  Surrounded  by  every  kind  of  vis¬ 
ual  aid  to  the  study  of  art,  a  group  of 
present-day  art  students  are  at  work  in 
one  of  the  conference  rooms  in  van 
Ingen  Library,  the  building  erected  in 
1937  to  connect  Taylor  Hall  with  the 
Thompson  Memorial  Library. 
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26.  The  original  Gate  Lodge  was  not 
demolished  until  1913.  Until  1872, 
horse-drawn  omnibuses  at  40-minute 
intervals  conveyed  the  students  to  town 
over  execrable  roads,  and  hack  drivers 
charged  from  $2.50  to  $5.00  to  drive 
students  out  from  the  station.  This  pic¬ 
ture  was  taken  some  time  after  1872— 
when  the  jingle  of  horse-car  bells  was 
first  heard  over  the  new  extension  of 
the  tracks  from  Bull’s  Head  (Raymond 
Avenue  and  Main  Street)  to  the  college 
—but  before  1893  when  motive  power 
was  changed  to  electricity.  Buses  re¬ 
placed  trolleys  in  1935. 


Two  families  lived  in  the  Gate  Lodge 
(also  known  as  the  Gate  House  or  Por¬ 
ter’s  Lodge).  One  of  these  was  that  of 
the  college  engineer,  incredibly  named 
Gatehouse,  who  had  moved  into  the 
south  side  in  1865.  Perhaps  at  the  time 
of  this  picture  John  Heffron  and  his 
family  still  lived  on  the  north  side.  The 
trustee  minutes  of  1865  record  that  he 
was  “employed  as  Gate  House  keeper 
for  $365,  house  rent,  and  one  pint  of 
milk  if  we  have  it,  per  day,  vegetables 
for  his  family  and  two  tons  of  coal.  His 
family  are  to  keep  gate  and  protect 
grounds.”  What  did  John  Heffron  do? 
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27.  The  Vassar  Brothers  Laboratory 
of  Physics  and  Chemistry,  given  by  the 
nephews  of  the  Founder,  was  opened  in 
1880  and  torn  down  in  1938.  Here  it 
stands  in  its  hey-day.  The  prejudiced 
eyes  of  the  present  may  not  understand 


the  point  of  view  of  the  Miscellany  of 
1885:  “The  annual  catalogue  has  just 
been  issued.  It  contains  pictures.  Dis¬ 
appointed  in  the  picture  of  the  Lab¬ 
oratory,  by  far  the  handsomest  build¬ 
ing  structure  on  the  college  grounds.” 


28.  Samuel  L.  Caldwell,  D.D.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Vassar,  1878-85.  During  this 
period  there  were  still  prayer  meetings 
five  evenings  a  week,  compulsory  daily 
chapel,  compulsory  Bible  class,  as  well 
as  Sunday  service.  But  the  despised  Si¬ 
lent  Time,  when  each  girl  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  meditate  for  20  minutes  twice 
a  day,  had  been  abolished. 
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29.  Her  relaxed  attitude  and  the 
crispness  of  her  fashionable  shirtwaist 
—the  most  startling  innovation  in  style 
in  the  nineteenth  century  according  to 
Godey’s  Ladies’  Book— raise  doubts  as 
to  whether  this  student  of  1898  is  ac¬ 
tually  studying.  Notice  the  protective 
brush  braid  on  her  skirt  and  the  all- 
concealing  oriental  screen.  Board  and 
tuition  still  cost  only  $400  a  year. 
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30.  One  of  the  early  laundry 
lists.  Favorite  source  material  for 
Professor  Salmon’s  history  classes. 
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31.  These  students  in  1905  could  study  far  into  the  night  (if  the 
Welsbach  burner  held  out).  The  10  o’clock  bedtime  rule  had  been 
finally  abolished  in  1900.  Notice  the  solid  geometry  models. 


32.  1908  is  the  date  of  this  picture  of  a  student  at  home  with  her 
books.  This  lovely  dress  could  not  have  been  included  in  the  twelve 
plain  pieces  of  laundry  allowed  weekly,  free,  to  each  student. 

The  upper  picture  on  the  wall  is  mute  evidence  that  Maxfield 
Parrish  had  already  attained  a  strangle-hold  on  student  taste. 
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Chemistry  students  in  their  cus¬ 
tomary  gingham  laboratory  aprons,  in 
the  old  Vassar  Brothers  Laboratory. 


The  hair  ribbons  and  high  collars 
show  them  to  be  contemporaries  of  the 
four  girls  on  the  preceding  page. 


34.  Time  marches  on.  A  zoology  class  of  today  collects  specimens 
from  the  college  brook.  Outdoor  field  work  in  zoology  was  initiated 
by  Professor  Aaron  L.  Treadwell. 
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35.  The  Greek  class  in  1881,  photo¬ 
graphed  for  the  teacher  who  had  left 
before  the  close  of  the  year  to  be  mar¬ 
ried.  So  earnest  were  her  students  that 
they  arose  early  in  the  morning  to  re¬ 


cite  Greek  in  unison  before  breakfast. 
It  was  a  brilliant  group  according  to 
Cornelia  M.  Raymond.  There  she  is  at 
the  left,  leaning  against  Liddell  8c 
Scott’s  Greek  Lexicon. 


3<i.  This  picture,  taken  in  1887-88, 
shows  that  Professor  Cooley  could  hold 
spellbound  all  but  one  in  his  physics 
class.  The  attentiveness  of  the  students 
may  be  due  to  an  earnest  attempt  to 
adjust  to  a  new  curriculum  introduced 
that  year.  If  the  professor  should  keep 
them  one  minute  after  the  last  stroke 


of  the  bell,  it  is  their  privilege  to  “get 
up  and  quietly  withdraw.”  News  note: 
the  year  before  this  picture  was  taken 
Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  Professor 
Achsah  M.  Ely,  and  Dr.  Elizabeth  B. 
Thelberg  (all  three  to  become  famous 
to  generations  of  students)  were  ap¬ 
pointed  as  new  members  of  the  faculty. 
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37.  The  attendance  at  this  modern 
lecture  course  is  voluntary,  although  “a 
prolessor  may  exclude  from  examina¬ 
tion  any  student  having  an  undue 
number  of  absences.”  In  early  Vassal' 
no  student  was  expected  to  cut  a  class 
without  a  doctor’s  excuse.  After  consid¬ 
erable  student  pressure  the  faculty  in 
1904  voted  a  new  set  of  rules  for  ab¬ 
sences  not  excused  by  a  physician: 


1.  “All  excuses  to  be  offered  to  the 
instructors  in  writing. 

2.  Excuses  alleging  illness  to  be  ex¬ 
cused  without  question. 

3.  Any  student  having  3  unexcusecl 
absences  to  be  reported  to  the  faculty.” 

The  students’  comment  about  this  was: 
“A  system  of  cuts  not  granted,  but  a 
step  has  been  gained.” 
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38.  For  a  good  many  years  students 
arose  as  a  body  at  6:30  a.m.  Their  rig¬ 
orously  planned  day  may  have  been 
fine  discipline,  but  records  show  that 
they  found  it  hard.  At  a  Students’  As¬ 
sociation  meeting  in  1869,  it  was 
“moved  and  carried  to  ask  the  faculty 
for  a  recess  because  of  great  weariness.” 
In  1871,  this  moving  petition  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  faculty:  “The  senior  class 
asks  for  a  rest  in  June.  Many  are  in  deli¬ 


cate  health  and  all  are  tired.  Without 
this  rest  we  cannot  accomplish  the  du¬ 
ties  of  Commencement  Week  credit¬ 
ably  to  our  teachers,  our  college,  or 
ourselves.”  It  was  refused.  In  1884,  the 
Students’  Association  asked  that  “be¬ 
cause  of  the  general  debility  pervading 
the  college,  Easter  vacation  begin  in 
April.”  This,  too,  was  refused.  Students 
now  regulate  their  own  time  but  they 
are  still  partial  to  petitions. 
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39.  Any  recent  Vassal'  graduate  knows  at  a  glance  that  this  is  not 
the  real  mail  rush,  but  merely  a  lucky  few  who  did  not  have  a  first 
hour  class  and  are  ahead  of  the  pack.  The  eagerness  is  perennial; 
the  length  of  skirt  is  1935;  the  only  problem,  whether  there  will  be 
a  letter  or  merely  a  bill  from  Luckey’s.  It  was  a  different  matter  in 
1865,  when,  though  it  had  been  ruled  that  “no  general  restraint” 
was  imposed  on  the  correspondence  of  students,  it  was  “under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  duty  of  corridor  teachers  to  carry  all  letters  to 
and  from  the  office  for  students  on  their  corridors,  and  to  notice 
so  far  as  they  may  be  able,  the  extent  and  apparent  character  of 
such  correspondents,  and  to  report  to  the  Lady  Principal  such  cases 
as  seem  to  them  to  need  attention,  and  that  it  be  the  duty  of  all  to 
inculcate  right  principles  on  the  subject  of  correspondence.” 
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40.  At  first  glance  this  picture  of  the 
Quadrangle  looks  like  a  pattern,  but 
closer  study  shows  figures  all  headed  in 
one  direction — towards  “Rocky”— dur¬ 
ing  a  big  snow  in  1916  which  caused  a 
major  traffic  problem. 

It  took  fourteen  years  to  complete 
the  buildings  on  the  Quadrangle. 
Strong,  built  in  1893,  was  the  first  unit. 
This  was  followed  by  Raymond  and 
Rockefeller  in  1897,  Lathrop  in  1901, 
Davison  in  1902,  and  Jewett  in  1907. 
Both  Davison  and  “Rocky”  were  the 
gifts  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Trustee 
from  1886  to  1905. 
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41.  An  autumn  scene  on  the  “quad” 
in  1936.  Polo  coats  predominate,  but 
jeans  and  modern  hockey  costumes  also 
walk  the  campus  with  confidence.  The 
term  “campus”  superseded  the  term 
“grounds”  sometime  in  the  1880s. 
“Grounds”  was  indeed  the  more  suit¬ 
able  description  for  the  early  campus. 
Students  complained  about  having  to 
walk  on  stubble  and  about  “the  un¬ 
drained  state”  of  the  walks.  As  late  as 
1885,  the  present  Quadrangle  was  a 
flourishing  corn  and  potato  field  by 
summer,  a  “waste”  by  winter. 

There  were  no  lights  on  the  grounds 
when  Vassar  opened.  Students  were  not 
allowed  out  of  Main  Building  after 
dark  except  by  special  permission  of 
the  Lady  Principal.  Gradually  a  bright¬ 
er  note  appeared  and  by  1897,  Wels- 
bach  street  lights  had  been  put  in. 
These  were  replaced  by  electricity  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1911-13. 
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42.  Relaxation  alter  a  freshman  hy¬ 
giene  lecture  in  Avery  Hall,  1939.  The 
girl  enjoying  her  cigarette  is  probably 
unaware  of  the  stormy  history  of  smok¬ 
ing  at  Vassal'.  The  first  mention  of  the 
smoking  problem  is  found  in  the  fac¬ 
ulty  minutes  of  1871:  “5  students  have 
smoked  cigarettes,  3  have  drank  wine, 
3  have  corresponded  with  Bisbee  stu¬ 
dents,  2  of  them  with  strangers.”  (Bis¬ 
bee  was  a  military  academy  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie). 

As  recently  as  1925  the  Students’  As¬ 
sociation,  “recognizing  that  smoking 


among  women  is  not  established  as  a 
social  convention  acceptable  to  all 
groups  throughout  the  country,  hereby 
affirms  that  smoking  is  not  approved  at 
Vassal',  and  requests  the  members  .  .  . 
to  use  their  own  sense  of  personal  ob¬ 
ligation  .  .  .”  (They  did  so  by  going  be¬ 
hind  the  Chemistry  Lab  for  a  ciga¬ 
rette).  T  he  reason  for  this  resolution 
was  gallantly  expressed  by  the  student 
officers:  “Vassal'  is  primarily  an  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  advancement  of  learning. 
It  is  not  an  institution  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  new  social  standards.” 
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Save  the  wave!  Who  ever  heard  of  an  umbrella? 
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44.  The  busy  Hudson  River  about 
1889.  In  the  foreground  at  the  left  M. 
Vassar’s  brewery  is  visible  and  still 
looking  prosperous.  (The  Founder  had 
sold  out  his  interest  in  1866).  The  fa¬ 
mous  Mary  Powell  on  which  so  many 
of  the  first  students  came  up  the  river 
is  unfortunately  not  in  this  picture.  Its 
impressive  ladies’  saloon  contained 
likenesses  of  well-known  persons  who 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
among  them  some  of  Vassar’s  early  trus¬ 
tees;  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  B.  J.  Lossing,  and  Matthew 


Vassal*.  In  1874  the  juniors  gave  a  party 
for  the  seniors  on  the  Mary  Powell  be¬ 
fore  it  commenced  its  summer  sched¬ 
ule.  Thus  began  the  annual  Junior- 
Senior  Boat  Ride.  This  custom  lasted 
until  about  1920,  although  the  faculty 
of  1885  had  voted  to  give  it  up  for  the 
following  reasons: 

“1.  Expense  of  hiring  boat.  2.  Danger 
from  wandering  ferry  boats.  3.  News¬ 
paper  men  make  remarks  which  are 
detrimental  to  the  students  and  the 
college.” 
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45.  Down  at  the  foot  of  Main  Street 
where  students  bound  for  Mohonk 
took  the  ferry,  or  boarded  the  Mary 
Powell  for  West  Point  and  New  York. 
By  leaving  at  6  a.m.  it  was  possible  to 
have  two  hours  of  shopping  in  New 
York  and  still  get  back  for  dinner  in 
Poughkeepsie.  It  took  three  horses  to 
pull  the  horse-car  up  the  long  hill. 
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46.  Off  for  a  lark  about  1899.  It  looks 
promising,  for  sooner  or  later  the  chap¬ 
erone’s  full  attention  will  be  fixed 
upon  her  hat.  West  Point  is  almost 
surely  the  destination.  Fifteen  years 
later  the  social  regulations  still  serve 
notice  that  “no  student  will  be  allowed 
to  go  to  West  Point  more  than  four 
times  from  the  day  of  opening  college 
to  the  day  of  closing,  unless  from  her 
home,”  and  “in  no  case  may  she  visit 
there  without  a  chaperone.”  By  1925 
no  limitation  on  the  number  of  visits 
was  made  and  a  chaperone  was  re¬ 
quired  only  if  a  student  spent  the  night. 
West  Point  is  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  regulations  today. 


47.  “Mohonk!  Mohonk! 

Kazoo!  Kazoo! 

There’s  lots  of  fun  in  ’92.” 
was  the  cry  a  dozen  years  before  this 
picture,  which  was  taken  the  famous 
year  the  horses  ran  away.  The  first  an¬ 
nual  trip  to  Mohonk  was  in  1872  when 
Trustee  Thompson  invited  the  whole 
college  to  go  as  his  guests.  As  the  col¬ 
lege  grew  larger  only  certain  classes 
could  be  invited;  and  after  it  became 
a  pay-as-you-go  proposition,  interest 
dwindled  slowly,  until  by  the  early  ’20s 
the  custom  had  died  out  completely. 
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48.  Compare  this  charming  informal 
picture  of  the  class  of  1873  with  the 
stylized  class  pictures  of  today!  Boat¬ 
ing  had  already  become  a  popular  pas¬ 
time  and  it  was  destined  to  become 
more  so.  A  dozen  years  later  the  Mis¬ 
cellany  states  that  “Mill  Cove  Lake 
was  drained  and  cleaned  during  the 
vacation  and  now  with  its  new  piers  it 
offers  a  most  delightful  prospect  for  the 
boating  season.” 
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49.  They  might  almost  be  Meg,  Jo, 
Beth  and  Amy,  these  maidens  of  the 
seventies,  and  looking  at  them  one  sees 
why  the  Nation  could  report:  “The 
writer  went  to  Vassal'  and  is  converted 
to  the  higher  education  of  woman.  One 
looked  in  vain  for  a  reckless,  idle  or 
indifferent  countenance.”  The  earrings 
and  fetching  curls  might  seem  a  little 
on  the  reckless  side  today. 
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50,  51.  Senior  essays  were  a  bone  of 
contention  from  1869  to  1877.  The 
Miscellany  prints  student  letters  such 
as  these:  “What  think  you?  The  Se¬ 
niors  must  read  their  compositions  on 
the  platform  in  public.  We  are  horror- 
stricken.’’  “The  senior  who  read  her 
essay  last  night  suffered  everything  al¬ 
most.  She  cried  over  it  a  great  deal  and 
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when  she  went  upon  the  platform  she 
was  white  as  marble.”  It  is  pretty  hard 
to  imagine  the  self-possessed  student  at 
the  left  suffering  “everything  almost.” 
If  the  other  girl  had  turned  her  back 
upon  her  audience  it  would  have  re¬ 
vealed  a  very  modish  bustle.  A  new 
hair-do  is  apparent:  curls  going  out, 
coronets  coming  in. 
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52.  Main  Building  makes  a  good 
background  for  1887’s  class  picture. 
How  stylish  they  all  look,  yet  how  va¬ 
ried  the  clothes.  Buttons  are  definitely 
on  the  up  and  up,  while  the  jabot  on 
the  extreme  right  strikes  a  modern 
note.  Are  the  two  in  the  right-hand 
window  in  the  doghouse  or  have  they 
crashed  the  party? 
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53.  Athletics  and  the  arts  went  tidily 
side  by  side  in  those  days.  Margaret 
Floy  Washburn  of  1891  looks  as  if  she 
had  just  stepped  out  of  a  bandbox, 
tennis  racquet  and  all.  If  her  friend 
has  a  single  hair  out  of  place  it  must  be 
concealed  under  her  chic  little  cap. 
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54.  Birds  of  a  feather  fiocked  together 
to  the  photographer  in  1893.  This  was 
the  era  when  Mrs.  Kendrick  was  Lady 
Principal.  Jean  Palmer  (upper  left 
hand  corner)  was  to  become  Head  War¬ 
den  in  1915,  eighteen  months  after  the 
office  of  lady  principal  was  abolished. 
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55.  1902  was  the  period  when  the 
more  daring  first  sought  amusement  off 
campus:  a  bold  dash  to  the  Ten- 
Twenty-Thirties  playing  in  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  or  perhaps  a  giggly  visit  to  the 
photographer  for  a  tintype.  These  two 
hoped  they  were  fooling  the  photogra¬ 
pher  into  thinking  them  country 
bumpkins,  and  felt  certain  their  class¬ 
mates  would  find  their  caricatures 
screamingly  funny.  Actually  they  were 
immortalizing  the  Gibson  girl. 


56.  The  turtle-neck  sweater  was  a  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  sports  costume  from 
the  mid-nineties  to  about  1907.  The 
skirts  of  the  period  indicate  that  sports 
were  to  be  carried  on  solely  by  the  arms 
and  head.  The  object  hanging  from  the 
belt  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  is  not  a 
mouse  she  has  caught  behind  one  of 
the  steam  pipes  of  Main,  but  one  of  the 
knitted  silk  purses  then  in  vogue. 
V-neck  sweaters  came  up  like  thunder 
after  1907,  and  heavy  coat  sweaters 
were  also  de  rigeur  for  a  few  years. 
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57.  Skirts  were  still  reluctant  to  leave 
the  ground  in  1910  but  coats  could  and 
did  go  to  any  lengths.  The  middle  girl 
prefers  skating  over  the  campus,  al¬ 
though  her  lack  of  poise  indicates  that 
this  has  not  vet  become  a  habit. 

j 


58.  An  unchanging  custom  since  the 
earliest  vears  is  that  of  no  hats  on  cam- 

J 

pus.  This  romantic  letter  writer  of  1911 
is  a  borderline  case,  with  her  immense 
candy-box  bow  which  is  larger  than 
many  a  hat  todav.  Does  one  smell  a  rat 
under  that  high  mop  of  hair?  They 
were  still  being  worn. 
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59.  A  bevy  of  well-dressed  girls  with 
a  wide  range  of  taste  in  muffs.  The  hats 
are  close-fitting  and  for  the  most  part 
functional,  though  the  lack  of  a  third 
ball  on  the  second  hat  from  the  left  is 
distracting.  Were  they  on  their  way 
home  for  vacation,  or  did  they  really 
dress  so  elegantly  on  campus?  High- 
laced  shoes  walked  with  spats  in  1916. 


60.  This  is  the  break-down  of  the  Pe¬ 
ter  Thompson  style.  The  middy  blouse 
still  clings  in  1915,  but  the  plain  skirt 
has  given  way  to  plaids.  Perhaps  she 
can  be  wound  up  to  make  her  go,  for 
she  seems  to  have  no  feet  or  legs. 
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61.  White  pleated  skirts  varying  in 
length  and  type  of  pleat  symbolize  the 
whole  decade  of  the  twenties.  When 
spring  came,  came  also  the  women  in 
white.  In  1924  waists  had  slipped  and 
boyish  bobs  had  just  come  in.  That 
enormous  corsage  at  the  right,  an¬ 
chored  to  one  hip,  is  quite  correct  for 
the  period. 

62.  Two  members  of  the  class  of  1922 
illustrate  the  galosh-and-coonskin-coat 
era.  At  the  first  flap  of  an  unbuckled 
galosh,  notices  prohibiting  them  with¬ 
in  the  Library  appeared  at  the  en¬ 
trance,  written  for  emphasis  in  four¬ 
teen  languages,  including  Greek  and 
Latin.  Arctics  like  these  are  procurable 
nowadays  only  with  difficulty  from  the 
few  emporiums  which  still  recognize 
sterling  worth. 
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63.  it  was  not  until  the  thirties  that 
sun  worship  began  in  earnest  and  reg¬ 
ulations  were  promptly  issued  listing 
the  spots  on  campus  where  sunning 
was  permitted.  Fortunately  the  Ken¬ 
yon  Hall  of  Physical  Education,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1933,  provided  a  solarium  for 
the  use  of  sun  bathers.  Here  it  is  in  use. 
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64.  Life  in  1939.  Bare  legs  and  socks, 
winter  and  summer,  have  been  stan¬ 
dard  for  the  thirties;  sweaters  and  skirts 
the  accepted  campus  costume  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  Of  late  it  has  been 
customary  to  push  sweater  sleeves 
above  the  elbow.  1940  winter  note: 
colored  rubber  boots  have  appeared. 
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<i5.  A  round-table  conference  of  non- 
academic  interest  taking  place  about 
1881,  somewhere  outside  the  confines 
of  the  common  dining  room.  Only  two 
of  the  group  seem  still  influenced  by 
the  Student  Manual  of  1867  which 
states:  “Every  young  lady  is  expected, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  be  considerate 
and  polite  toward  her  table  compan¬ 
ions.”  All  five  have  doubtless  sewed 
fresh  ruching  in  their  collars  that  very 
morning,  and  the  three  older  ones  may 
be  said  truly  to  have  put  up  their  hair. 
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06.  Too,  too  solid  stews;  too 
much  indifferent  mutton  (known 
as  “rolled  goat”);  too  weighty 
“tombstone  pudding”  possibly 
brought  about  the  rise  of  the  Sup¬ 
per  Clubs  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  They  wrere  to  flourish  for 
ten  years  when  better  menus  or 
new  interests  caused  their  de¬ 
cline.  This  is  a  picture  of  the 
Gobblers  taken  outside  Strong 
Hall  in  1899.  Some  clubs  had 
literal-minded  names  like  the 
Grubbers  and  Nine  Nimble  Nib- 
blers,  others  more  high-falutin 
ones  like  The  Epicureans  and 
Left  on  Papa’s  Hands,  commonly 
known  as  L.  O.  P.  H. 


67.  A  freshman  chafing-dish 
party  at  Putnam  Hall  in  1903. 
Putnam  Hall,  a  girl’s  school  on 
Hooker  Avenue,  was  one  of  the 
off-campus  places  which  housed 
surplus  freshmen  as  early  as  1892. 
The  college  furnished  stages  to 
transport  students  to  the  campus 
in  the  morning  but  they  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  back  to  base  at  their 
own  expense  or  on  foot. 

McGlynn’s,  near  the  present 
Vassar  Bank,  and  Whitlock’s  on 
College  Avenue  were  also  used 
until  1925.  Off-campus  freshmen 
were  moved  on  campus  as  vacan¬ 
cies  occurred  at  mid-years  and 
other  times.  The  system  was  final¬ 
ly  abandoned  two  years  before 

J  J 

the  completion  of  Cushing  House 
in  1927. 
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68.  Picnicking  on  Sunset  Hill  was  in 
full  swing  by  1914  when  this  picture 
was  taken.  Before  this,  Sunset  had  long 
been  a  favorite  spot  for  meditation  and 
nature  worship.  Men  were  not  allowed 
on  such  Sunday  picnics  without  special 
permission  of  the  Warden. 


69.  1911  period  piece,  with  hamburg 
edging.  Victim  of  a  “bacon  bat.” 
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70.  Students  of  twenty  years  ago 
would  have  snorted  at  the  refinement 
of  a  frying  pan  at  a  picnic.  Early  “ba¬ 
con  bat”  addicts  preferred  to  burn 
their  bacon  on  sticks. 
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71.  Now  dining  room  tables  seat  only 
six.  Iced  tea,  a  modern  note,  places  this 
as  a  spring  picture.  The  student  at  the 
left  has  finished  serving,  a  duty  once 
performed  by  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
Hilarious  groups  like  these  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  noise,  but  nothing  like  the  up¬ 
roar  in  the  low-ceilingcd  Main  dining 
room  before  the  fire  of  1918. 
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72.  Eating  between  meals  has  always 
been  an  extra-curricular  activity  at 
Vassar.  Under  Miss  Lyman,  all  pur¬ 
chases  of  food  from  the  steward  had  to 
be  made  through  the  corridor  teacher. 
Later  it  became  a  senior  privilege  to 
buy  food  without  benefit  of  an  inter¬ 
mediary.  By  1880  underclassmen  re¬ 
joiced,  for  they  too  could  “openly  walk 
through  the  corridor  with  a  bag  of 
crackers  and  a  box  of  sardines.” 


Favorite  beverages  have  ranged  from 
tea,  Whitman’s  instantaneous  cocoa 
mixed  with  condensed  milk,  coffee,  to 
the  “coke”  of  the  present.  Eating  places 
have  risen  and  declined  in  popularity 
—Smith  Brothers,  Vassar  Inn,  Cary’s, 
the  Wagner  Inn,  the  Vassar  Lodge,  the 
Flag  Shop,  and  the  Retreat.  Here  are 
students  of  today  waiting  for  their 
hamburgers  in  the  popular  Pub  at 
Alumnae  House. 
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73.  A  moving  picture.  In  1905  stu¬ 
dents  still  changed  rooms  every  year. 
Among  the  pictures  so  carefully 
wrapped  in  newspapers  there  was 
bound  to  be  a  Burne-Jones,  Sir  Gala- 
had  for  choice. 

It  was  the  time  of  shift  from  the  watch 
on  the  bosom  to  the  watch  in  the  belt. 
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74.  Spring  and  fall,  between  dinner 
and  chapel,  seniors  on  Rockefeller 
steps  were  singing  to  sophomores,  jun¬ 
iors  on  Strong  steps  were  making  music 
for  freshmen.  In  an  earlier  day  the  low¬ 
er  classmen  listened  in  silence  at  “a  re¬ 
spectful  distance,”  but  by  the  time  of 
this  picture  (about  1917,  judging  by 
the  striped  blazers)  even  freshmen 
could  sing  back.  Part  of  the  tradition 
was  the  march  from  “Rocky”  and 


Strong  to  chapel.  Upper  classmen,  sing¬ 
ing  their  marching  songs,  were  “trailed” 
by  their  sister  classes.  During  this  peri¬ 
od  Vassar  was  enriched  by  such  songs 
as  1903’s  ’Gainst  the  Line  of  lolly  Jun¬ 
iors;  1907’s  Salve ;  1914’s  Father  Time; 
1920’s  Down  the  Future’s  Cloudy 
Ways;  1923’s  Shades  are  Falling,  Softly 
Falling.  The  happy  custom  of  step-sing¬ 
ing  was  dying  out  when  compulsory 
chapel  was  abolished  in  1926. 


75.  An  illustration  from  Lossing’s 
History  of  Vassar  College  and  Its  Foun¬ 
der,  published  in  1867.  These  costumes 
were  either  the  cause  or  the  result  of 
the  faculty  minutes  of  the  same  year 
when  it  was  moved  that  Miss  Lyman 
and  the  ladies  of  the  faculty  (which 
meant  full  professors  only)  “decide  on 
the  gymnasium  costume.” 


In  the  70’s  after  the  riding  school  was 
abolished,  classes  in  calisthenics,  inva¬ 
riably  accompanied  by  the  Anvil  Chor¬ 
us,  became  increasingly  popular.  By 
1893  the  seniors  had  tired  of  them  and 
asked  that  compulsory  gymnastics  be 
abolished  for  the  senior  class.  The  fac¬ 
ulty  thought  there  was  “no  sufficient 
reason”  to  grant  the  request. 
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76.  This  torture  chamber  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  well-equipped 
room  in  the  Alumnae  Gymnasium 
built  in  1889  from  funds  raised  by  the 
alumnae  under  the  active  leadership  of 
Professor  Achsah  M.  Ely.  It  was  a  mar¬ 
vel  in  its  day.  The  swimming  bath 


(pool  to  you)  was  47  x  22  feet,  the  larg¬ 
est  in  any  college  gymnasium.  Phila- 
lethian  Hall  for  dramatics  was  also  lo¬ 
cated  in  this  building.  The  room  shown 
here  has  blossomed  into  the  faculty 
aula  while  the  building  itself  was  re¬ 
named  Ely  Hall  in  1933. 
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77.  Two  misses  of  1880  “surprised”  at  one  of  their  favorite  pas¬ 
times.  One  is  making  a  difficult  landing  while  the  other,  resting  on 
her  oars,  is  plainly  aware  that  a  picture  is  being  taken.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  boat  is  equipped  with  two  sets  of  oarlocks  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  maximum  amount  of  exercise.  The  enterprise  and  non¬ 
chalance  of  these  two  girls  belie  a  contemporary  statement  that 
“boating  was  discouraged  by  the  frogs  of  ‘superior  size’  which 
jumped  into  the  boats  when  they  came  too  near  the  shore.”  Further 
contradiction  of  this  rumor  is  the  statement  in  the  Miscellany  of 
1886— which  says  “tricycling  bids  fair  to  take  its  place  with  tennis 
and  rowing  as  a  recognized  college  sport.” 
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78.  Even  with  four  horses  pulling  this 
barge  full  of  1906,  the  pace  was  slow 
enough  so  that  the  occupants  could 
pile  out  and  walk  from  time  to  time  to 
keep  their  feet  warm.  This  was  a  popu¬ 
lar  winter  sport  in  the  days  when  snow 
was  allowed  to  stay  on  the  roads. 
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79.  Whether  these  girls  of  ’98  took 
hockey  seriously  is  a  question,  but 
there  has  always  been  skating  at  Vassal'. 
It  was  even  encouraged  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  1866-67,  although  in  1884  the 
Miscellany  complained  that  it  was 
“hard  to  skate  on  ice  which  is  being 
cut  into  cubes  and  hauled  off.  We 


think  of  the  ice-cream  to  come  and  are 
silent,  but  we  see  loads  of  ice  going 
down  College  Avenue  to  other  ice¬ 
houses  and  smile  at  the  thought  of 
Vassar’s  little  lake  being  a  source  of 
profit.  We  should  not  willingly  embar¬ 
rass  Vassar’s  finances  but  we  should  like 
to  skate.” 


80.  1905  and  1903  in  motion  would 
have  delighted  the  Founder,  who  had 

ideas  on  exercise:  “I  do  go _ for  daily 

exposure  to  the  pure  air  in  joyous  un¬ 
restrained  activity.” 
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81.  At  the  Ice  Carnival  on  Sunset 
Lake  in  1922,  these  two,  considered 
“tops”  in  fancy  skating,  were  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  admiring  attention.  The  jaunti¬ 
ness  of  the  one  at  the  right  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  in  part,  perhaps,  to  knickers, 
a  departure  in  student  clothing  which 
caused  comment  in  the  Poughkeepsie 


papers  that  winter  and  necessitated  spe¬ 
cial  regulations  from  the  Warden’s  de¬ 
partment  prohibiting  the  wearing  of 
knickers  into  town.  The  first  Ice  Car¬ 
nival,  with  Japanese  lanterns,  bonfires 
and  a  local  band  was  held  on  the  Vassar 
Lake  in  1897.  Sunset  Lake  was  not 
made  until  1914. 
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82.  As  the  country  goes,  so  goes  a  col¬ 
lege.  Skiing  is  now  the  popular  winter 
sport,  and  for  several  years  the  ski  suit 
has  been  worn,  even  to  classes. 
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83.  “Lawn  tennis  has  arrived,”  said  the  Miscellany  of  June  1879,  “but 
the  girls  display  more  energy  than  grace.”  They  certainly  displayed 
endurance  at  the  first  annual  lawn  tennis  tournament  held  on  June  4, 
1886.  Games  began  at  8:30  a.m.  and  lasted  till  6  p.m.,  and  the  cham¬ 
pion  played  in  most  of  them.  These  two  contestants  in  that  first  tourna¬ 
ment  favored  skirts  with  stripes  going  now  here,  now  there,  and  the 
one  on  the  right  likes  fringe.  The  bodices  are  tight-fitting  lest  activity 
be  unconfined,  and  hats  are  trimmed  with  what  might  be  tennis  balls. 


0 


84.  A  champion  of  1891  is  prepared  to  give  the  on-rushing  ball  a 
terrific  wallop.  She  has  taken  her  stand  and  it  is  fortunate  that  she  will 
not  have  to  stir  from  the  spot.  In  1892,  according  to  faculty  minutes, 
“The  Tennis  Club  asked  permission  to  hold  a  tournament  in  October 
and  offer  as  a  prize  a  racket  in  case  the  racket  can  be  obtained  as  an 
advertisement  from  the  makers.”  The  faculty  fell  for  the  racket. 
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85.  By  1889,  a  perfect  spate  of  grass 
courts  had  appeared  in  the  Circle.  You 
can  count  five  with  the  naked  eye.  The 
player  at  the  extreme  right  finds  gloves 
no  deterrent  to  her  underhand  service. 
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86.  Here  are  tennis  queens  in  1907 
using  the  overhand  stroke.  Grass  courts 
in  the  Circle  have  been  abandoned  for 


dirt  courts  where  Cushing  now  stands. 
A  little  roughness  here  and  there  added 
to  the  sportiness  of  the  game. 


87.  It  took  more  than  fifty  years  to 
shorten  skirts  from  ground  to  knees. 
The  first  few  inches  were  the  hardest; 
another  ten  years  brought  in  shorts. 
Here,  the  Warden  of  the  college,  Elean¬ 
or  Dodge,  in  the  functional  sports  at¬ 
tire  of  today,  has  just  concluded  a  game 
with  Trustee  Jean  Poletti. 
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»«.  In  1894,  the  trustees  had  “appro¬ 
priated  $12.50  for  materials  necessary 
for  establishing  a  golf  course  on  the 
grounds.”  That  same  year  Ida  Thallon 
appeared  in  a  sport  skirt  that  cleared 
the  ground  by  two  or  three  inches. 
News  of  it  spread  like  wild- fire  and 


students  are  said  to  have  turned  out  in 
hundreds  to  see  her  wearing  it.  Thanks 
to  her  daring  it  is  easy  to  see  the  correct 
stance  taken  by  these  enthusiasts  in 
1899.  Golf  skirts  such  as  these  could  not 
be  worn  to  dinner  but  long  skirts  and 
fresh  shirtwaists  were  permissible. 
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89.  1938.  A  side-saddle  reappears! 
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90.  It  must  have  been  a  bitter  pill  for  the  team  of  1898  that  “a  golf 
tournament  took  the  place  of  the  usual  basket  ball  game”  that  year. 
Katharine  Blunt,  manager,  is  later  to  “manage,”  as  President  of  Con¬ 
necticut  College,  a  much  larger  group  of  young  women;  and  Fanny 
Borden,  in  striped  sweater,  takes  her  exercise  nowadays  in  the  Vassar 
Library.  Hasn’t  the  basket  ball  a  strangely  egg-like  shape? 
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91.  Two  contending  basket  ball  teams  in  1900  caught  in  a  moment  of 
high  tension,  forever  fixed  by  the  Kodak.  Class  feeling  ran  high  in  these 
matches  which  were  played  every  spring  after  the  organization  of  class 
basket  ball  teams  in  1896. 


92.  1916  at  basket  ball.  The  center  has  apparently  given  the  ball  a 

nasty  bite.  Are  the  two  in  the  foreground  identical  twins? 
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93.  In  the  1  goo’s  the  collegiate  spirit 
had  reached  the  height  it  was  to  main¬ 
tain  until  the  early  1920’s.  Classes 
marched  out  to  basket  ball  and  hockey 
games  in  special  costumes;  songs  like 
Come  Watch  Our  Team  Work  flour¬ 
ished;  the  even  classes  came  into  pos¬ 
session  of  a  splendid  band,  combs,  bass 


94.  The  faculty  have  evidently  rushed 
from  their  lectures  to  get  good  seats  in 
the  faculty  bleachers.  In  1911  they  took 
a  keen  interest  in  interclass  sport.  The 


drum  and  all,  played  by  red-haired 
members  of  the  class. 

Field  hockey  was  introduced  in  1902. 
Here  is  a  well-sweatered  team  with 
pompadours  still  on  the  rise.  Helen 
Kenyon,  at  the  upper  right,  looks  as  if 
she  wielded  a  wicked  stick.  Ever  since 
she  has  kept  her  eye  right  on  the  ball. 


lady  at  the  extreme  right  is  perhaps 
overcome  with  sorrow  because  her  side 
is  losing.  If  so,  none  of  her  colleagues 
shares  her  emotion. 
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95.  As  the  years  rolled  by  heads  ap¬ 
parently  gave  place  to  legs  on  the  hock¬ 
ey  team.  Note  the  firm  foundations  of 
1937  as  compared  with  a  seeming  lack 
in  1905. 
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96.  This  was  taken  at  the  fourth  Field 
Day  in  1898.  Professor  Grace  Macurdy’s 
attention  is  riveted  on  some  unknown 
event;  ours  is  riveted  on  her  hat. 
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97.  No  men  were  permitted  at  early  field  day  events  other  than 
members  of  the  faculty,  who  were  always  delighted  to  serve  as 
judges.  Here  is  Professor  Mills  on  duty  in  1899,  watching  Miss 
Ballintine,  then  head  of  the  Physical  Education  department,  as  she 
adjusts  the  posts  for  the  high  jump.  Note  the  human  cyclone,  pro¬ 
gram  in  hand,  sweeping  across  the  turf.  She’s  probably  the  doctor! 


98.  Whether  standing  or  running,  this  is  distinctly  the  broad 
jump.  Miss  Ballintine  is  prepared  to  go  to  any  lengths  in  measuring 
while  the  judge,  notebook  in  hand,  registers  an  impersonal  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  feat.  This  picture  was  taken  about  1900. 
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99.  Hair-ribbons  over  the  high  jump 
in  1904.  She  is  actually  breaking  a 
record,  thus  winning  her  “V,”  an  honor 
awarded  in  those  days  only  to  a  record- 
breaker.  Later  she  will  be  borne  in  tri¬ 
umph  on  the  shoulders  of  her  class¬ 
mates  to  the  class  tree. 


100.  She  flies  through  the  air  with 
the  greatest  of  ease.  Hurdles  are  noth¬ 
ing  to  this  young  lady.  What  poise, 
what  posture!  To  the  right  is  what 
looks  like  a  study  in  still  life.  The  man 
with  the  megaphone  is  Professor 
Moore.  Field  Day  would  not  have  been 
Field  Day  without  him.  Notice  the  nar¬ 
row  ties  that  had  to  reach  from  collar  to 
belt  on  the  two  in  the  1904  background. 


101.  These  long-sleeved  flannel  blous¬ 
es  were  cozy  and  warm  for  a  May  Field 
Day.  The  generous  bloomers  complet¬ 
ed  a  modest  costume,  although  even  in 
1906  it  was  considered  a  trifle  immodest 
to  be  photographed  in  them. 


T  VASSAR 
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102.  Springing  into  action,  1913 
means  to  dash  down  the  cinder  track 
in  nothing  flat.  It  is  either  a  foul,  or 


one  girl  is  so  mesmerized  by  the  fara¬ 
way  goal  she  has  jelled  on  her  mark.  Is 
that  Queen  Mary  on  the  sidelines? 


103.  Bloomers  are  as  baggy  as  ever  at 
Field  Day  in  1919.  It  may  be  the  cos¬ 
tume  that  make  the  contestants  look 
as  if  they  were  not  built  for  speed.  At 
any  rate,  1920  has  enough  breath  left  to 


keep  her  mouth  shut  as  she  crosses  the 
tape.  A  few  years  later  the  eager  crowds 
at  the  sidelines  disappeared,  Field  Day 
became  Sports  Day,  and  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  to  most  of  the  students. 
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104.  This  male  character  from  Our  Boys,  given  in  1880,  indicates 
that  Philaletheis  had  outgrown  its  literary  beginnings  and  had  be¬ 
come  entirely  dramatic.  Stage  costume  had  not  yet  achieved  that 
“love  of  truth”  which  “Philalethea”  was  founded  to  pursue.  Male 
clothing  stopped  abruptly  at  the  waist. 
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105.  Philalethea,  later  changed 
to  Philaletheis,  gave  the  earliest 
Hall  plays  in  the  Calistheneum. 
This  picture  shows  the  new 
“Phil”  hall  in  the  Alumnae  Gym¬ 
nasium,  finished  in  1889,  where 
for  a  long  period  four  Hall  plays 
were  given  each  year.  Faculty 
plays  were  also  given  and  rare 
was  the  treat  if  one  could  catch 
a  glimpse  of  one’s  English  teach¬ 
er  strutting  about  in  tights  in 
Love’s  Labour’s  Lost. 


106.  These  animated  sopho¬ 
mores  in  tight-fitting  jersey  are 
giving  the  freshmen  chills  and 
fevers  in  1889  by  describing  the 
horrors  of  trigonometry.  Even 
young  ladies  living  on  a  high  in¬ 
tellectual  plane  sometimes  be¬ 
come  obnoxiously  boisterous  and 
have  to  be  squelched.  This  hap¬ 
pened  to  Trig  Ceremonies,  which 
were  abolished  in  1896.  Another 
custom  that  fell  into  disuse 
was  Senior  Howl.  Senior  Howl 
followed  the  intellectual  satiety 
of  final  exams  and  the  physical 
satisfaction  of  a  good  dinner  held 
in  the  closely  guarded  third  cor¬ 
ridor  of  Main.  After  dinner  the 
class,  in  golf  skirts,  sweaters  and 
golf  capes,  started  its  long  wind¬ 
ing  trek  over  the  campus: 


“Howl,  howl,  as  xve  prowl, 

Marching  onward  cheek  by  jowl. 
Howl,  howl,  and  prowl,  prowl, 

This  is  Naught-Three’s  Sexiior  Howl.” 

The  rest  is  silence. 
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107.  The  cast  of  a  Hall  play  given 
some  time  between  1887  and  1889. 
Probably  a  few  guests  saw  the  perform¬ 
ance  for  the  “no  guest”  rule  at  student 
plays  was  first  broken  in  1883.  Even 
“one  man”  got  by  the  watchers  at  the 
doors.  The  Miscellany  conceded  that 
“a  mixed  audience  is  undesirable,  but 


to  our  beclouded  vision  the  presence  of 
one  gentleman  is  as  much  of  an  ob¬ 
stacle  as  a  dozen.”  From  then  on  men 
faculty,  trustees  and  visiting  ministers 
were  allowed,  but  it  was  not  until  after 
1915  that  men  guests  of  students  and 
faculty  were  finally  permitted  to  attend 
Hall  plays. 
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108.  A  scene  from  The  Butterflies ,  the 
First  Hall  play  of  1897.  The  two  “men” 
look  as  though  they  were  standing  in 
large  waste-baskets,  but  this  is  merely  a 
tribute  to  the  power  of  gentility  over 
biology:  it  was  a  strict  rule  that  legs 
should  not  be  photographed.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  men  are  wearing  silk 
knee  breeches,  the  closest  approach  to 
male  attire  permitted  in  plays  ancient 
or  modern  until  after  1906. 


109.  The  planting  of  a  class  tree  on 
Class  Day  changed  after  1872  to  choos¬ 
ing  a  tree  already  planted.  By  1881 
there  was  some  concern  about  the 
stones  marking  the  class  trees,  which 
threatened  to  make  the  grounds  look 
like  a  cemetery.  The  stones  accordingly 
became  less  conspicuous,  but  the  cere¬ 
monies  became  more  so.  The  freshman 
custom  of  trying  to  break  up  Sopho¬ 
more  Tree  Ceremonies  fell  into  disre¬ 
pute  around  1900,  and  tree  ceremonies 
changed  from  being  secretive  and  row¬ 
dy  to  open  and  charming.  Here  are 
lightly-tripping  fairies  of  1919. 


110.  Since  a  Trip  to  Luny  Park  in 
1904,  junior  parties  to  freshmen  grew 
more  and  more  musical,  topical  and 
witty.  In  1908  the  sophomores  paid 
them  the  flattery  of  imitation.  Here  is 
a  row  of  1925  sophomores  in  full- 
skirted  if  not  full-throated  chorus,  each 
one  putting  her  best  foot  foremost  to 
satirize  the  “flapper.”  What  a  change 
from  October  25,  1879,  when,  heavily 
supported  by  chaperones,  the  sopho¬ 
mores  entertained  the  freshmen  at  a 
hotel  in  New  Hackensack.  Then  Ste- 
matz  Yamakawa,  President  of  ’82,  gave 
the  welcome,  and  Cornelia  M.  Ray¬ 
mond,  President  of  ’83,  responded. 


i 
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111.  After  the  ball  was  over  in  1905,  there  was  the  problem  of  how 
to  entertain  your  man.  The  young  lady  in  the  Peter  Thompson  has 
taken  hers  for  a  walk.  At  this  period  the  rules  regarding  Sunday  and 
young  men  were  so  strict  that  to  be  seen  with  a  man  on  Sunday  was 
tantamount  to  announcing  an  engagement.  Yet  what  freedom  com¬ 
pared  to  1873  when  dancing  itself  was  frowned  upon.  The  students  of 
that  period,  who  modestly  enough  asked  to  be  allowed  to  dance  in 
recreation  hours,  were  speciously  told  by  the  trustees  that  the  floors 
were  “not  strong  enough  to  bear  the  jar  thus  imparted.”  In  1896  round 
dancing,  after  much  discussion  by  the  faculty,  was  permitted  to  the 
three  upper  classes,  President  Taylor  dissenting. 


112.  In  the  late  thirties  entertaining 
a  man  at  Senior  Prom  is  no  problem  at 
all.  There  is  the  hospitality  of  Alum¬ 
nae  House  terrace  for  the  lazy;  swim¬ 
ming,  squash,  tennis  and  golf  for  the 
athletic.  Only  yesterday  glamor  girls 
had  to  begin  exerting  their  charms  at 
four  in  the  afternoon  when  proms  be¬ 


gan,  so  that,  like  Cinderellas,  they  could 
be  in  their  halls  by  midnight.  In  1892 
“the  request  of  the  senior  class  to  use 
the  lake  path  as  a  promenade  on  the 
evening  of  Class  Day  was  not  granted, 
but  they  were  allowed  to  use  the  quad¬ 
rangle  in  front  of  the  building,  provid¬ 
ed  it  was  properly  lighted  and  guarded.’’ 
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113.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1917 
that  the  first  farmerettes,  a  dozen  stu¬ 
dents  headed  by  Alice  Campbell, 
helped  set  a  pattern  for  winning  the 
war  at  home.  This  picture  of  farmer¬ 
ettes  going  out  to  battle  was  taken  a 
year  later  when  a  large  contingent  was 
at  work  on  the  Vassar  farm  and  cam¬ 
pus:  hoeing,  planting,  milking,  mow¬ 
ing,  running  tractors,  reapers  and  bind¬ 
ers.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  big 
Nurses’  Training  Camp  on  the  campus 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Mills. 
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114.  The  farm  hand  who  taught  be¬ 
ginners  to  milk  explained  it  quite 
simply:  “It’s  just  like  learning  to  play 
the  piano.”  These  girls  are  giving  a 
really  finished  performance  in  1918. 
Could  one  of  these  cows  have  been  the 
patient  bossy  that  the  first  farmerettes 
had  milked  every  hour  at  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  the  preced¬ 
ing  fall?  It  was  no  fault  of  these  work¬ 
ers  that  the  barn  suggests  a  high  bac¬ 
teria  count.  Now  Vassar’s  pure-bred 
Guernsey  herd  is  milked  by  machine; 
attendants,  freshly  bathed,  wear  white 
caps  and  uniforms.  Though  the  state 
allows  a  count  of  30,000  for  Grade  A 
pasteurized  milk  the  Vassar  farm  bac¬ 
teria  count  is  only  200. 
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115.  Professor  van  Ingen’s  sketch  of 
the  triumphal  arch  of  evergreens  erect¬ 
ed  between  the  Gate  Lodge  and  the 
Main  Building  for  the  first  Founder’s 
Day,  April  30,  1866.  The  pennants  were 
in  rose  and  gray,  adopted  two  years 
later  as  college  colors  to  symbolize  the 
“rose  of  the  sunrise  breaking  through 
the  gray  of  woman’s  intellectual  life.” 

The  celebration  was  planned  as  a 
surprise  for  Matthew  Vassar  on  Mon¬ 
day,  the  day  after  his  birthday.  As  he 
and  President  Raymond  drove  into  the 


grounds  at  6  p.m.,  students  lined  either 
side  of  the  driveway,  waving  their 
handkerchiefs,  and  then  marched  by 
the  side  of  the  carriage  to  Main  where 
the  “faculty  and  teachers”  awaited  the 
procession.  As  Mr.  Vassar  mounted  the 
steps  a  choir  sang  a  song  of  welcome 
from  the  portico.  Thus  began  an  anni¬ 
versary  that  by  vote  of  the  faculty  in 
1866  was  entered  on  the  calendar  “as 
a  holiday  to  be  annually  observed  by 
appropriate  commemoration  exercises 
and  to  be  known  as  Founder’s  Day.” 
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116.  This  was  the  original  hymn  sung 
at  the  exercises  on  the  first  Founder’s 
Day.  Prayer  was  dropped  as  part  of  the 
celebration  as  early  as  ’74.  Concerts  by 
the  musical  clubs,  addresses  bv  famous 
speakers  (Woodrow  Wilson  in  1902) 


and,  after  1895,  a  dance  in  the  evening 
were  the  order  of  the  day  until  1911.  A 
pageant,  held  that  year  in  honor  of  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  granting  of 
the  college  charter,  marked  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  varied  programs  of  the  present. 


117.  Early  in  the  ’teens  began  the 
tradition  of  a  song  contest  on  Found¬ 
er’s  Day.  Classes  practiced  in  secret  for 
weeks  in  advance.  In  1922  a  cup  was 
awarded  for  the  best  contest  song;  a 
banner  for  the  best  singing.  Flere  are 


a  few  happy  members  of  the  junior 
class  (including  Julia  G.  Bacon,  the 
present  Recorder).  They  had  just  won 
the  banner,  but  the  seniors  had  waltzed 
off  with  the  cup  for  their  original  song, 
Fling  the  Banner  Wide. 
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118.  Celebrating  Vassar’s  Fiftieth  in  October,  1915,  President-Emeri¬ 
tus  Taylor  came  back  for  the  inaugural  of  President-Elect  MacCracken. 
The  wisdom  and  foresight  of  these  two  men  have  shaped  college  poli¬ 
cies  for  fifty-four  of  its  seventy-five  years.  James  Monroe  Taylor,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  a  Baptist  minister  like  his  two  predecessors,  came  to  office  in 
1886  and  even  as  late  as  1899  one  of  the  Southern  students  was  heard 
to  say  she  went  “to  a  Baptist  school  up  North.”  One  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  first 
acts  was  to  abolish  the  preparatory  department,  and  from  then  on  Vas¬ 
sar’s  steady  advance  began.  Henry  Noble  MacCracken,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
L.H.D.,  a  Congregationalist,  became  president  at  35,  in  time  to  initiate 
and  bear  the  brunt  of  raising  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Fund.  Today  a 
grateful  college  is  celebrating  its  seventy-fifth  birthday  which  is  happily 
coincident  with  his  twenty-fifth  year  of  fruitful  service. 
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119.  Founder’s  Day,  1915,  when  Tay¬ 
lor  Hall  was  presented  to  the  college  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Pratt,  in  hon¬ 
or  of  former  President  Taylor.  Mr. 


Pratt,  then  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  sits  next  to  President  Mac- 
Cracken  (with  derby  and  swagger  stick) 
listening  to  Dr.  Taylor’s  address. 


120.  The  dedication  of  the  Library 
wings  was  celebrated  on  Founder’s 
Day,  1918.  The  architect,  Mr.  Collens, 
is  handing  the  keys  to  President  Mac- 
Cracken,  while  Miss  Amy  Reed,  Li¬ 
brarian,  progressing  “in  wisdom  and  in 


knowledge,’’  looks  appreciatively  on. 
Does  she  remember  that  she  was  the 
subject  of  a  faculty  minute  in  1891  to 
the  effect  that  she  “was  not  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  play  at  both  the  May  and 
June  concerts?’’ 
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121.  Matthew  Vassar’s  spade  broke 
the  ground  for  Rockefeller  Hall  and 
for  all  important  college  buildings 
thereafter.  Here  it  has  just  been  used 
to  start  Williams  House  in  1921.  Dean 
Ella  McCaleb,  in  characteristic  pose, 
stands  in  the  inner  circle  at  the  right, 
almost  under  the  umbrella. 
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122.  This  rustic  scene  is  the  corner  of 
College  and  Raymond  Avenues.  To 
the  left  is  the  “Rock  Lot”  which  is  later 


to  become  the  site  of  Alumnae  House 
and  Williams  House.  The  old  fence  has 
long  since  been  torn  down. 


123.  In  1921,  at  the  Fiftieth  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  the  Alumnae 
Association,  2,000  of  the  5,800  gradu¬ 
ates  were  back.  The  climax  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  was  turning  the  first  spadeful 


of  ground  for  Alumnae  House,  the  gift 
of  the  Ferry  sisters.  What  could  Miss 
Kenyon,  then  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  have  said,  to  have  provoked  that 
startled  gesture  from  one  of  the  donors? 
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124.  The  Circle  was  part  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  landscape  design  for  the  grounds. 
In  1866  the  students  founded  the  Floral 
Society,  whose  members,  under  the 
able  supervision  of  Dr.  Alida  C.  Avery, 
first  Resident  Physician,  tended  the 
flower  beds  there.  Croquet,  tennis, 
hockey,  basket  ball,  track  and  archery 
have  all  flourished  within  its  confines. 
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125.  Students’  Building.  The  stew¬ 
ardship  of  this  building  was  given  to 
the  Students’  Association  in  1913  by 
the  anonymous  donor. 
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12G.  The  Quadrangle  in  1936.  In  the 
distance  to  the  left  is  “King  Richard’s’’ 
tower.  Just  behind  Main  Building  the 
laundry,  an  1872  landmark,  is  visible. 
Gone  are  the  days  when  clothes  went 
back  and  forth  to  Main  in  a  little  car 


on  a  tramway. 
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127.  On  the  way  to  required  assem¬ 
bly,  which  succeeded  compulsory  chap¬ 
el.  The  old  rule  that  all  talking  must 
cease  at  the  last  lamp  post  has  long 
since  disappeared.  The  Chapel,  gift  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Thaw  Thompson  ’77  and 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Pratt  ’80,  was  finished 
in  1904. 
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128.  Towards  the  end  of  May  there  is 
always  a  to-do  about  the  state  of  the 
daisies.  Rumor  spreads  that  this  year 
there  will  be  no  daisies,  and  every  year 
the  rumor  is  proved  false— as  tired 
sophomore  pickers  find.  This  charm¬ 
ing,  enterprising  group  of  around  1908 
put  some  of  the  burden  on  the  horse. 
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129.  And  here  in  1923  are  bunches  of 
sophomores  bunching  daisies  for  the 
chain  near  the  swimming  tank  in  the 
old  Gymnasium. 
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130.  The  long  skirts  in  1905  add  a 
dash  of  romance  to  the  daisy  chain  tra¬ 
dition.  The  date  of  the  first  chain  is  not 
known,  but  since  an  eye-witness  reports 
one  was  carried  in  1890,  it  is  at  least  50 
years  old.  Now  twenty-four  of  the  pret¬ 


tiest  sophomores  (with  satisfactory  aca¬ 
demic  records)  are  chosen  to  carry  it. 
1  he  daisy  chain  is  a  hefty  item  which 
may  be  why  a  male  onlooker  years  ago 
asked  whether  the  girls  were  selected 
solely  for  their  strength. 
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131.  These  girls  in  their  short  skirts 
carrying  the  daisy  chain  in  1929  look 
stalwart  enough.  Nowadays  all  girls  in 
the  chain  wear  the  same  kind  of  simple 
white  dress. 
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132.  Class  Day  in  1891  was  still  characterized  by  the  inti¬ 
macy  and  personal  touch  possible  in  a  small  college.  The 
seniors,  dressed  in  white,  held  their  exercises  in  the  old  chapel 
in  Main,  had  one  class  historian,  a  class  poem,  a  class  proph¬ 
ecy,  and  perhaps  a  few  solos  by  the  vocally  gifted  members 
of  the  class. 
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133.  By  1900  the  campus  on  Class 
Day  began  to  take  on  the  gaiety  and 
animation  of  crowds.  There  was  even 
one  automobile.  The  exercises  were 
simple:  an  address  by  the  class  presi¬ 
dent,  two  historians  recounting  the 
mirth  and  misery  of  the  four  years, 
and  then,  as  this  group  shows,  the 
spade  oration  around  the  class  tree. 
The  senior  spade  orator,  with  many 
cracks  at  the  juniors,  hands  over  the 
historic  Matthew  Vassar  spade,  the  rec¬ 
ords  are  buried,  and  that  ends  it.  Tree 
orations  were  abolished  by  1912,  and 
handing  down  the  spade  became  mere¬ 
ly  handing  down  the  spade. 
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134.  1903,  wearing  soft  colors  and 
carrying  large  bouquets,  is  marching 
to  the  ivy-coverecl  back  of  Main  for  its 
Class  Day  exercises.  1895  was  the  first 
class  to  hold  all  its  Class  Day  exercises 
outdoors  and  this  happy  custom  has 
continued  ever  since.  If  you  can  spare 
a  look  from  C.  Mildred  Thompson,  re¬ 
gard  the  lady  in  stripes  with  the  aspir¬ 
ing  hat  at  the  extreme  right. 


7  5  YEARS  IN  PICTURES 
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135.  ig35’s  Class  Day  exercises  are 
considerably  simplified.  Since  1916  the 
Outdoor  Theatre  has  become  the  ac¬ 
cepted  place  for  this  ceremony,  weather 


permitting.  Charming  and  informal,  it 
will  be  terminated  by  the  march  of  the 
Daisy  Chain,  to  an  accompaniment  of 
clicking  cameras. 


136.  Passing  diplomas  in  1926,  a  mid¬ 
way  point  between  two  radical  changes 
in  Commencement  customs:  1914  had 
been  the  first  senior  class  to  wear  caps 
and  gowns,  an  innovation  opposed  by 
Dr.  Taylor,  who  deplored  this  “relic  of 
medievalism”  and  felt  that  Vassar 
should  make  its  own  traditions;  1935 


was  the  first  class  to  receive  small  di¬ 
plomas  in  flat  leather  cases. 

“The  Immortal  IV,”  the  first  class  to 
be  graduated  in  1867,  received  only 
certificates.  The  trustees  had  hesitated 
to  confer  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree 
on  women,  but  in  1868  diplomas  were 
awarded  and  sent  to  each  girl. 
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ON  SATURDAY,  JURE  14. 


Grand  Cleftring  Out 


Personal  Property 

or 

THE  CLASS  OF  73, 

C<  nssslitu  i 

MAGNIFICENT  LAMBREQUINS. 

LUXURIOUS  LOUNGES  A  CHAIRS. 
PAINTINGS  BY  OLD  MASTERS. 
SWISS  SCENES.  &c..  &*..  &c. 
BRACKETS.  BOOK  SHELVES. 

And  Other  RICH  CARVINGS. 

TABLES.  VASES.  MIRRORS, 

STEW  PANS.  &e .  <ke..  <fcc.. 

ARTICLES  INDISPENSABLE  fO  Eli!  STUDENT, 

InvlmlmK  a  Cbonv  L*>f  ot 

TO  BE  CLOSED  OUT  AT 

A.  GREAT  SACRIFICE  ! 

and  knocked  down  to  th«  HIGHEST  BIDDER 
_ 

Sale  to  begin  at  10  o’clock,  in  Senior  Parlor. 

2.  Lu  WELCH, 

AUCTIONEER. 


I 


137.  Senior  Auctions,  such  as  the  one  here  advertised, 
gave  gullible  underclassmen  opportunity  to  furnish 
their  next  year’s  rooms  with  venerated  heirlooms.  What 
began  as  a  clearance  sale  gradually  developed  into  an 
elaborate  all-day  affair  with  stunts  to  raise  money  for 
Class  Day  expenses.  A  Miscellany  of  1908  reports: 
“Senior  howl  and  senior  auction  have  passed  away.” 


138.  After  Commencement  was  over 
and  packing  done,  a  group  of  1905 
‘alums’  took  the  Mary  Powell  down  the 
Hudson  to  New  York.  They  are  off, 
hats  and  all.  Does  the  headgear  at  the 
top  of  the  picture  foreshadow  the  in- 
nerspring  mattress  to  be  evolved  later? 
And  is  the  young  lady  at  the  lower  right 
feeling  emotion  or  just  motion? 
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139.  No  one  person  could  better 
epitomize  Vassar  than  Cornelia  M. 
Raymond,  daughter  of  President  John 
Howard  Raymond.  She  and  Vassar 
were  born  together,  they  came  of  age 
together,  and  now  in  their  full  rich¬ 
ness  of  maturity  they  are  still  together. 
In  this  picture,  taken  in  1869  when 
she  was  eight  years  old,  she  seems  en¬ 
tirely  adequate  to  cope  with  college 
problems.  It  is  of  her  early  life  at  Vas¬ 
sar  that  she  writes  so  engagingly  in  her 
book,  Memories  of  a  Child  of  Vassar. 


140.  The  most  obscure  newspaper 
item  about  Vassar,  the  trustees,  faculty, 
students  or  alumnae,  does  not  escape 


Miss  Raymond’s  eagle  eye.  She  has 
made  the  press  bulletin  board  a  lively 
spot,  eagerly  consulted  by  all. 


INDEX  OF  PHOTOGRAPH 


Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  to  those  who  took  and  lent  the  photographs  used  in  Life  at  Vassar. 
The  pictures  by  E.  L.  Wolven  were  selected  from  hundreds  of  his  plates  which  he  generously  presented 
to  the  college.  Margaret  De  M.  Brown,  who  has  rephotographed  many  old  pictures  belonging  to  the 
Vassar  Library,  kindly  allowed  the  use  of  her  films. 
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